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Here A is the contradictory of and E the contradictory of I, 
but it no longer holds true that 

A implies I, 
E implies 0. 

We wish to point out that this interpretation of Aristotle's four 
forms is in no way forced upon us, for we may assume : 3 

(A) All aisb= (alb) 

(E) No a is b=(alb') (ala')' (b Lb')' 

(I) Some a is b= (alb')' + (ala') + (b lb') 

(0) Some a is not 6= (a I b)' 

(the symbol, -j-, standing for either, or; the multiplication symbol 
for and). 

Prom these results we obtain AE 1 0, which contains 

A implies I, 
E implies 0, 

since A remains the contradictory of and E the contradictory 
of I. 

It should be remarked too that A and I become true propositions, 
when subject and predicate have been identified, whereas E and 
become false under the same circumstances. Thus, 

Some a is a= (ala')' + (ala') =1 
No a is a= (ala') (ala')' = 

Finally, it will be observed that E and I retain their character- 
istic property of simple convertibility. 

Henry Bradford Smith. 
University op Pennsylvania. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OP LITERATURE 

Life and Finite Individuality. Two Symposia: I. By J. S. Haldane, 
D Arcy Wentworth Thompson, P. Chalmers Mitchell, and L. 
T. Hobhouse. II. By Bernard Bosanquet, A. S. Pringle-Patti- 
son, G. P. Stout, and Viscount Haldane. Edited for the Aris- 
totelian Society with introduction by H. Wildon Carr. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 1918. Pp. 194. 

"The purpose of the Aristotelian Society Symposium is to bring 
together opposite, divergent, and diverse answers to some vital ques- 
tion of philosophical controversy in a definite manner" (Introduction, 
p. 5) ; and these Symposia have certainly accomplished that purpose. 

s This solution was once suggested to me by Professor E. A. Singer, Jr., who 
now allows me to publish it as a reply. 
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Opposition, and diversity, however, are so familiar in philosophy that 
one feels bound to ask if a symposium ought not to do more. Should 
it not furnish some new evidence, or adjust the older claims in some 
new fashion ? Reading the papers before us from this point of view, 
we find most of them perhaps less satisfactory than we have a right 
to expect. The first Symposium's topic reads: "Are physical, bio- 
logical, and psychological categories irreducible?" Mr. Haldane, 
answering with an unqualified affirmative, carefully explains that he 
is no vitalist. "On its [vitalism's] positive side the result is quite 
indefinite. The something which was supposed to interfere from 
without in the physical and chemical reactions can always be shown 
by experiment to be dependent on what were admitted to be physical 
and chemical conditions . . ." (p. 12). "Vitalism thus represents 
no clearly definable working hypothesis" (ibid.). These words are 
no doubt true ; vitalism has never, even in the hands of Driesch, suc- 
ceeded in conceiving a definite explaining principle whose modus 
operandi is intelligible and which is neither physical nor chemical. 
At the same time, this is no ground for refusing to seek such a con- 
ception and saying summarily as Haldane does "for this reason I 
do not propose to consider it further" (ibid.). His own strictures 
upon mechanism, indeed, are sadly in need of some such conception 
as a positive basis ; as they stand they seem only to show that mech- 
anism has not at present advanced so far as is commonly thought. 
That it is essentially incapable of explaining life he certainly gives 
little argument to demonstrate ; for he points out no positive trait of 
life which is antagonistic to such explanation. He does not, for ex- 
ample, consider such an attempt as that of Troland's enzyme-theory, 
which, using the notion of autocatalysis, would account for that very 
differentia of a living organism which Haldane announces in the 
words "A living organism differs in this respect from any mechanism 
which we can construct or conceive, that it forms itself and keeps 
itself in working order and activity" (p. 14). That mechanists have 
not themselves proved their point, is obvious enough: "they argue 
that life must be a mechanical process" (p. 14) and do not show 
that it is one. But this is no refutation of mechanism. And when he 
says "Any mechanism there may be in the parent organism is absent 
in the process of reproduction, and must reconstitute itself at each 
generation, since the parent organism is reproduced from a mere tiny 
speck of its own body" he is oblivious to what he must know well, 
that that "tiny speck," the fertilized ovum, has a very definite struc- 
ture, and that mitosis is far from being shown a non-mechanical 
process. Why should a "tiny speck" not have a structure which 
mechanically determines its own fission and growth? Mr. Haldane 
next proceeds to a line of argument which can scarcely be considered 
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anything but irrelevant; viz., that mechanical conceptions are "ab- 
stract" and therefore inadequate to the full measure of reality. 
"For many practical purposes this definition [of reality by mech- 
anical physics], it is true, suffices. But even in connection with heat, 
light, and electricity, the definition is insufficient. In chemistry it 
breaks down still more, and in biology the breakdown is complete" 
(p. 18). If then life were explained in terms of electrons and their 
functions, would Mr. Haldane deem that a mechanical explanation or 
not? To all intents and purposes, it would be one. The trouble is 
that he has defined "mechanical" in a narrower sense than most 
mechanists would admit. If mechanical physics breaks down in the 
attempt to explain chemistry, there is yet some ground for believing 
that electrical physics may succeed in the attempt. It is not the 
abstractness of mechanical physics that makes it break down, but its 
infertility to explain certain specific chemical phenomena — an in- 
fertility which the concepts of electrical science, equally "abstract" 
as they are, may very probably not share. This sort of idealistic refu- 
tation of mechanism by condemning its abstractness is as much beside 
the point as it would be to argue that gravitation does not account 
for the orbits of the planets, since it is an abstract concept and they 
are real bodies. The only question for mechanism in biology is, can 
the conceptions which physical science finds sufficient to explain in- 
organic nature (whose sufficiency in principle nobody denies) even- 
tually suffice to explain organic phenomena ? Toward the answer to 
this question Mr. Haldane 's criticisms, it must frankly be admitted, 
contribute nothing. The trouble lies, in short, in his confusion of 
mechanism with the principles of Newtonian mechanics, which are 
now generally considered insufficient by physicists themselves; not 
because they are abstract, but because they are infertile in the domain 
of electricity and radiant energy. And he himself does not, any more 
than the vitalist, state a specific property of living organisms which 
he shows to be irreducible to the categories of physical science. Sum- 
mary declarations such as " in each detail of organic structure, com- 
position, environment, and activity there is a manifestation or ex- 
pression of the life of the organism regarded as a whole which tends 
to persist" (pp. 21-22) are but restatements of his thesis; they are 
not arguments which indicate that the persistence of that whole can 
not be mechanically explained. For details he refers us to his book 
Organism and Environment — which book, if the reviewer remembers 
correctly, relies mainly upon the same irrelevant argument from 
abstractness as that of this paper. Mr. Haldane, it must be con- 
cluded, leaves the biological issue exactly where he found it. 

In his discussion of the irreducibility of psychological to biolog- 
ical categories, he has been a little more specific. "In physical or 
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physiological reaction one object reacts directly with another in 
space; the reaction is immediate or 'blind.' In the conscious reac- 
tion, both the actual past and the potential future enter directly also' ' 
(p. 23). Here is a clear distinction between mind and the material 
world ; no new one to be sure, but doubtless all the more sound for 
that. Of course this factor mind might turn out to be essential to 
life, as Mr. Hobhouse later suggests; but Mr. Haldane rather dog- 
matically dismisses the possibility in a short paragraph (pp. 24-25) 
with the assertion that vital phenomena are determined only by im- 
mediate conditions. How to reconcile this immediacy of determina- 
tion with the remoteness of the utility of certain instinctive responses, 
he does not tell us. 

Mr. Thompson in the next paper points out that no others have 
served better than the mechanist's methods toward explaining vital 
phenomena. As for the objection that no mechanism can be self- 
regulating or self-propagating, he shows contrary instances in the 
case of the solar system, constant climates, etc. Doubtless he does 
not hereby prove mechanism ; he simply meets the arguments which 
would disprove it. Clear and straightforward as is his paper, he 
nevertheless adduces no new evidence; and the reader is led to ask 
if it is not rather futile to discuss this whole issue in lieu of some gen- 
erally accepted definition of life. Should we not at least reduce the 
main admittedly fundamental properties of living matter to lower 
terms before we attempt to decide whether they are susceptible of 
purely physical explanation? Says Mr. Mitchell in the third paper 
"I believe that the naturalist and the supernaturalist are the exhib- 
itors of two dispositions" (p. 56), and perhaps that is the last word, 
as far as present knowledge goes. 

In contrast to the above, and with characteristic conscientiousness, 
Mr. Hobbouse seeks to define mechanical. "In a mechanical whole, 
then, each part acts uniformly in response to a given force inde- 
pendently of the condition of the other parts, and independently of 
the results of its action" (p. 63). In living organisms, on the other 
hand, "not the end, but its own tendency to produce the end, brings 
each successive act about" (p. 65). This would seem to imply that 
organic tissue must possess consciousness (i. e., awareness of what it 
wants) ; but the objection will perhaps disappear when we realize 
that it is only consciousness of the lowest possible order, viz., cona- 
tion. "In the lowest stages it is, perhaps, no more than a felt lack or 
uneasiness which stimulates whatever be the characteristic activity of 
an organism, or an organ, to a higher pitch" (p. 67). Trial of one 
response, failure, trial of another, and so on "till relief is fully 
achieved, when the need vanishes and the effort with it" (p. 67) — 
this is the non-mechanical essence of living process. "I would sug- 
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gest though I must leave it to others with more knowledge to apply 
and test the suggestion, that so far as the operation of organic parts 
appears to be dominated by the requirements of the organism, the 
operation is either due to a subtle mechanism or to a low grade of co- 
nation" (p. 68). "... the organic system is in a general sense 
purposive, i. e., at least conational, becoming purposive at its higher 
removes" (ibid.). Here at last is a definite suggestion; for conation 
is a vera causa, as a Drieschian "psychoid' 'is not, and vitalism might 
claim that Mr. Hobhouse has given it a positive and specific content. 
But Mr. Haldane in his concluding remarks does not wish to avail 
himself of this helping hand; he declares that "observations do not 
suggest anything like conscious purpose" (p. 74). He seems quite 
to overlook the distinction between conscious purpose and conation 
which Mr. Hobhouse was careful to make. At all events it seems not 
unjust to say that the latter is the only one who has contributed a 
positive suggestion to the discussion. 

The second symposium raises the familiar question of the degree 
of independence possessed by finite selves. If it does nothing else, 
it succeeds in bringing out the largely negative quality of specula- 
tive idealism ; the tendency, namely, to rest with the claim, in regard 
to any positive category, that that category is not ultimate. Nom- 
inally, of course, such idealism admits the reality of all that is 
positive ; but its interest and emphasis so plainly lie in going beyond 
all finite categories to the whole, that it has little to contribute to- 
ward explication of any one of them. Hereby the evaluation and 
the metaphysical dignity of the self are bound to suffer. "Our 
minds, if they could be visualized . . . would not look like self-con- 
tained shapes. . . . They would look like bits of machines or organs 
of organisms, fragmentary and incomprehensible ... all senseless 
and self -contradictory apart from the inclusive structural system" 
(p. 82). These words of Mr. Bosanquet may well be true, while 
yet the structure and behavior of the finite individuals show a high 
degree of relative independence. The various stellar systems are 
subject to mutual gravitation, yet are so remote from one another 
that this interdependence is of little importance to our understand- 
ing of their particular traits. The really interesting philosophical 
question centers around the degree to which this remoteness is 
analogous to the interrelation of the selves. Do we understand their 
constitution and functions best by treating them as parts of a great 
system? Or is that a relatively uninforming method of studying 
their nature? To judge by results, the latter alternative would 
seem true; at any rate speculative idealism concerns itself so little 
with detailed study of this fundamental category as well as others, 
that it must be regarded as not merely a one-sided, but a narrow and 
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infertile point of view from which to draw a picture of reality's 
main outlines. As if conscious of this defect, Mr. Bosanquet habit- 
ually deprecates such finite cravings as that for personal immortal- 
ity, temporal progress or freedom of choice. And for this rather 
lofty disregard of specific interests — which after all are as genuine 
as the interest in logical completeness — he is, we think, very properly 
reproached by Dr. Pringle-Pattison. The latter speaks of "Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet 's on the whole grudging and depreciatory treat- 
ment of the finite self" (p. 108). And this is the more significant, 
as the critic does not deny the interdependence of the various selves. 
He maintains it; but also he insists upon the importance of indi- 
vidual centers as something real in and for themselves. "The 
higher we go, the more clearly does individuation impress itself 
upon us as the very method of creation, or, to speak less theolog- 
ically, as the central and most characteristic feature of the cosmic 
evolution" (p. 107). Mr. Bosanquet's treatment, in fact, is too 
one-sided and abstract to be just to the full nature of the self. 
"Professor Bosanquet's exclusive preoccupation with content leads 
him to forget that content is equally an abstraction, if severed from 
the centers of experience — the beings — in which it is realized" (p. 
108). In another way too does the idealist's abstractness appear; 
his attention is engaged exclusively with the cognitive aspect of the 
self. "In speaking of finite selves he never seems to look at them from 
the inside, if I may so express myself, but always from the point of 
view of a spectator momentarily concentrating attention upon them 
in abstraction from the social whole which is their setting" (p. 113). 
"And, by common consent, it is the volitional aspect of that experi- 
ence, the facts of will, culminating in deliberate moral choice, in 
which the consciousness of 'authorship,' as Professor Parker calls 
it, is most indubitably present. This authorship of our own acts 
and our responsibility for them — this is the inmost meaning of our 
freedom and independence ... " (p. 114). "The truth is, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet's general theory is of the type mentioned above, 
in which the logical analysis of knowledge is substituted for an 
account of living experience" (p. 115). In short, speculative ideal- 
ism offers an abstract and rather meager, though so far not incor- 
rect, account of the finite individual. 

Dr. Stout's closely reasoned paper, discussing the logic of the 
question, points out that the part, to be distinguished from the 
whole, must have something which individuates it, and is thereby 
irreducible to terms of the whole. We may go further. "It is 
simply contrary to fact to say that, in so far as I am a member of 
society, my mental processes are connected with those of other mem- 
bers of the same society in a way at all analogous to that in which 
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the various phases and constituents of my own being are connected 
in the unity of my conscious life" (p. 140). 

Lord Haldane, defending the doctrine of the organic whole, finds 
that thought is quite adequate to its explication. Messrs. Bradley 
and Bosanquet, he believes, take thought in too limited a sense when 
they allege that it falls short of reality. ' ' I find it difficult to inter- 
pret the highest and most direct form of knowledge as akin to un- 
mediated feeling. Experience is one, although it has many aspects 
and degrees towards perfection. It is surely always mediated by 
thought" (p 172). In his reply at the end, Mr. Bosanquet em- 
phasizes, as all idealists do, that pluralism and realism are to-day 
outgrown. "The dangerous opposing fallacy is that of individual- 
ism and pluralism, which, while claiming, like certain forms of 
realism, to be a philosophy of the future, is in its essence a super- 
stition of the past" (p. 179). But has an absolutist a right thus to 
appeal to history to justify his doctrine when he does not believe in 
a necessary progress in time? 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 

The Psychology of Courage. Herbert Gardiner Lord. Boston: 

John W. Luce and Company. 1918. Pp. viii + 164. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that a teacher, beloved of so 
many young men, should have felt impelled to write this little book. 
The work is assuredly the fruit of the writer's reaction to the tragic 
events of the five years just past. Professor Lord writes in no 
hortatory fashion nor for the purpose of edification. On the other 
hand, his book is obviously intended to arouse a sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the varities and complexities of that which is called 
"courage." The volume is popular in character and is directed 
toward a circle of readers wider than that for which the usual 
psychological treatise has interest. The book is eminently success- 
ful in its effort toward clearness and readability. Criticism on the 
charge of over-simplification is properly forestalled by the author 
in that he points out how the degree of simplification is dependent 
upon the character of audience to which the work is addressed. 

As Professor Lord indicates, this book is based on the theory of 
instinct presented in MacDougall's Social Psychology and on Shand's 
theory of the sentiments. It begins with an exposition of the na- 
ture of instinct, and by distinguishing between the simpler and 
lower and the higher and more complex forms of courage. These 
higher forms of courage are shown to involve the organization of 
sentiments. 

Courage, we are told, is in all forms "the overcoming or bear- 



